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ABSTRACT * • > — 

' The literature on sex-relat€d differences in 
leadership behavior was reviewed in order to explore underlying 
factors. Currently there exist several* aodels of sale leadership in 
saiall groups, but no^ models of human leadership* which represent the 
experiences of women in same sex and mixed sex groups. Key 
considerations for constructing such a model were identified, 
including the following: (1) because ci/sccial ?.tatus women do not 
ha^e equal access to small group Readership; (2) sex is a diffuse ^ 
status characteristic which ordinarily results in higher incidence of 
malB^ leadership in '.mixed glroups and which dictates different 
strategies for assumption of female pleaders hip; and (3)' i€male verbal 
and aonvei^bal style is seen as emoticnal an*d deferential, but to 
adopt the male style is regarded as aggressive and unfeminine. Task . 
performance data indicated that the effects* of sender status can be 
minin^z^^ the woman is recognized as ccmpete£.t to lead and if her 
leadership behavior is seen as appropriate for ler in the * situation. 
In female groups, leadership appears to rotate rather than to become 
established hierarchically as in men's groups. Besearci^ is needed 
with all female groups and in contexts that minimize the impact of 
gender role expectations. « (DF) a ' - ^ 
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Recently, attention has been drawn .to\ the lack of research on female 

leadership (ftathryn M. Bartol S D. Anthony Butterfield, 1976? Arlehe/ - 

Eskilspn S riary Glen VJil'ey, 1076; Lawrence D. Rosenfeld S Gene D. Fowler, 

1976; Lee Jenkins S Cheris learner, 1978; Janet Yerby, 1975). In the'past, 

studies of leadership have focused predoninantly, on how men lead in small 

iask'or problem solving " groups in the laboratory and in naturalistic 

settings, such as business and military service. The criteria used to 

define and evaluate leadership, thus have been determined by. studying men,^. 

although these criteria are assumed to 'be equally applicable ' to women. /\ 

Substantial evidence indicates, howevet^that differential norms of behavior 

exist for men and women which affect actual leadership,' as V7ell as How - 

leadership is perceived and evaluated. The assun^Jtion of similarity . is 

♦ * . /• 

akin to an ethnocentric bias where the terms of one culture are used to. ; 

esiplain another without investigating the grounds for assuming similarity 
and understanding" difference. " , / 

I would like to briefly 'review the literature on sex related-^i ' 

ferences in leadership behavior in order to explore the factors underlying 
H , * , , , • 

' .these differences. We currently have several models of /male leadership 

tn small-'groups, bdt we don't have/any modejCs of .human leadership which 

— - • ' . ,1 . 

' accommodate the eiqperiences of women '^in same and "mixed sex groups. I 

would like to i^tify the key considerations for constructing such a 

iodel. In re-examining our theoretical focus and. ejctending the si:ope of 

' our research, we will be expanding our knowledge, of how leadership 

, functions. . . . ' 

in reviewing the research on sex differences in leadership in small 
' groups, it i^impoftant to roalce a "distinction between research whose' primary 



focus "is. the investigation of .these differences and ifesearch that merely 

r . . 

.reports such" findings as fall out fron statistical analyses of the data. 
In the la-ter, hypothetical reasons' for tli^ge differences tased dh common 
gender stereotypes are of ten "put forth vith no attempt at 'validating 
such conclusions.. In tlr^ former, a variety of explanations have been 
offered. The most frequent has been an • adaptation of Bales' ,J:ask/social 
or instrumental/exp^ssive. differentiation .hypothesis. This hypothesis 
.states that' leadership behavior tends- t6 be divided along this dimension 
so that, one person in a group is the social .leader- (taking care of group 

4 

maintenance) and another person is the task le;ader (raaJcing sure the job 
gets done). ; In small groups, women are more likely. to be -social leaders 
and men are more likely to be tasTc leaders due to gendet socialization 
(B.F. Meeker aiid P. A. VT^itzel -O'lteill, 1977). • However, rather than, 
considering the impkt of gender socialization. on the psychology of the^ 
individual, we might look at the impact^ of gehoer based differential norms 
of behavior on the sociology of tlie small group, this can be done by 
examining the possible effects of these differential -hormi on 'an essential 

♦ ' ^ 

and widely agreed upon dimension of leadership, that of 'inf I'uef^ce, ^ ' 

.... - ^ .... .J . . - . . 

Marvin E. Shaw (1971). defines the leader. ap the gpoup^^memtjer who 

influences the group in the direction he 'd°esires to go more -than^e is 

• ■ ' ' / '4. * • ' ' 

influenced by others, regatdles^ 'of the group goal, irif luence^:an clearly 

be seen to be related to group norms and values and the perceived 'Status 

of members ba^ed on these criteria. George C." Hbmafts characterised the 

leader of a group as "the nan who comgs closest to realizing '.the pprns 

• the group values highest; this conformity gives l^im his high ^rank,, 

which attracts people and implies the ri^ht to assjune co;itrol o.f the group 

(Harold H. Frank and Aaron Henor Katcher, 'l977, ^04). Whatever one '.s 

theoratical focus, it seems clear that to lead is to inf luenceotlKers 
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whether by coercpibn, legitimized status or position, personal appeal, ^ 
ox:^ validating consensus (Ftank fi-Katcher, 1977). This is the key factor m ^ 
constructing a paradigm .of human leadership. - V7oinen by virtue of . gender . 
related expectations and status do not have equal access to* leadershipr in - ^ 
small groves because tliey do not Have equal status v;ith meVi in the larger 
society, ^ 

Our current paradigms of small group leadership fail to account for s 
the impact of external ^status as defined by .gender Ofi the emergence of 
what has been called leadership behavior* For example, when laboratoiy 
studies "are done using college students, it is assumed that they, all enter^ \^ 
the test situation with equal external status because' they are all students. 
There is ample evidence V7hich will be discu5se(^ to demonstrate that this 
assumption is false. As^Yerby (1975) points out in her study of variables 
effecting female leadership in small problem solving groups, "gender 
itself is a potent enough 'message* to significantly influence the out- 
comes of a leadership situation" (163) . 

Sex As A Diffuse Status Characteristic 

r ' 

• ~The work of ' Meeker 'and Weitzel-O^Neill "(1977r, Eskilson and Wiley . 

) 

(1976) ^nd Marlaine S. Lockheed ajjd Katherine Patterson Hall (1976) y 
provides substantial support foi; the theor^ that sex is a dif-fi^e status 
characteristic v;hich in the absence of mitigating j&actors will result in 
a higher, incidence of male leadership if. mi&d sex groups anclTwiil dictate 
different strategies- '''or the assumption of female leadership in mixed 
and same sex groups. I will review this research very brie'^l.y in order" .* 
to outline the key points leading to this conclusion^ and then discuss the 

\. ■ ' ' /\- ' ^ ' ■ 

implications. x \ . . • 

.5 .... . • , 



Much previous research supeo,rts the hypothesis^ that external status is 

a najo^ ifeterminant of the .power and prestige order, of a taskroriented . 

group'cially J. Jacobson, 1?72;_J. Berger, B.P. Cohen S M. Zelditch, 1972; ' ^ 

J. Berger, T.L. Conner and M-.H, Fisek, 1974). .External 'status affects 

internal stati^by means of performance expectations. A person who is . 

perceived as having higher Eternal status is assuined by self an'd others 

tg'be itpr*., competent unless inforin^ioh to tiie contrary is ^presented. 

The higher status .person- s contributions, thus, are mbre- likely to be ^ . 

well received and reinforce'd. In. contrast, the "burden of proof" is on 

the lower status person to denonstr^te competence. The contributions ^ • 

of" the lower status- peijson is likely t^o be perceived as motivated by 

competitive and selfish desires to enhance stilus an,d, therefore, as 

inappropriate or illegitvLmate -(Meekqr & Weitzel-O'Neill, 1977) . Eskilson ' 

and Hile^" (1976) cite the research of Bro^ (1965)., Mussen (1969) and 

Brbve'nnan et al. (1970) to '.suppprt the common sense assumption that 

n^lesness is associated with higher status thUn-femaleness . ' Marsha B. 

:jac<i>aon_and.Walter^Koch- (1977)-review of the literature suggests., that., 

"women are evaluated differently from, aijd very often more negatively than, 

men ^ven^though' their respective perfbrmances are identical" (149). 

'These evaluations were of, general' task performance and ability V well . 

. . -> \ . . . 
as' other indices 'of leadership. • > • . 

Thus; women -'enter a^iy potential leadership situation' with a few 

strikes against -^them." ^f a .woman attempts leadership in a group, she must 

'demonstrate her compete^jce while" at the same' time shovJing that her behavior 
•■/ ^ ' * • \ . • • ' . 

. is TOtivated by a 'co-operative desire dl promote the success of the ^roup . 

, rather .than-by a-selfi-sh desire for personal gain .(Meeker S Weitzel-O 'Weill 

1 197.7) . Given these demands it is not surprising that women are obser.ved 



to make more expressive or social contributions to the gjc^p.than men. - * 

It; may also expjfain why in 'the fe\f studies of women who successfully , ' 

.•attained leadership in natural settings or the laboratory, they are rated 

highly as both task and social leaders by those they lead (J6hn E. Baird, 

1976; Kathryn Ciriticionet-Coles, 1975). Thus, we might hypothesise that 
♦ 

it is not that women are incapable of task leadership, but that social 
leadership must come first if t.hey are to accomplish the former* ^ 

Interpersonal Power * 
Many other studies support and elaborate this perspective on the • 
irnpact of gender as a diffuse status characteristic on leadership. Paulas;' 
Johnson^s (1976) findings on interpersonal power have particular significance ^ 
because they indicate that differences in diffuse status based on,gend(^ 
limits what i^^^n as appropriate behavior for women but not tor men. *^ , 
Johnson fo^d that when subjects were asked to evaluate hypothetical » ^jj^ 

situations in which one person atteit^ted to influence ,^n6the^, ' females 
were seefi as restricted to using certain types of power* or inf lUeYice ^ 
strategies, wliich v;ere classified as indirect, personal an,d helpless. 
lieh could utilize these strategies as well as those tnore closely identiftied ^ 
with the^ masculine gender role,^ i.e. direct,, concrete and competent.' ; 
Thus, certainly it is not iitft^ossible for women t^^ssume leadership in a 
task or problem solving group as long as they can prove themselves super'ior 
in ^competence without .straying outside the boundaries of gender appYpprdate 
behavior which is in some v;ays antithetical to leadership behavior ^as it has 
been traditionally defined (Lockheed S Hall, 1976)., Johnson also' notes 
that "feminine" strategies io^r utilizing pov^ei? carry negative connotations, 
puch as manipulatjj^ve and' deceptive which have detrimental personal and 
social consequences* ^ ' ^ . - ' 



The' verbal and nonverbal styles asspciated with fendninity^and 
.jnasclalinity 'serve' to reinforce the relationship of status and gender, 
in terins of intonation patterns, women exhibit greater pitch variability 
and inore .up. inflections at the^ end of sentences. Pitch variability is 
associated with greater en>otionality. Up t^minal inflections are asso- 
ciated with uncertainty, lack of seif-ccSrtffdence and deference ' (Sall^, 
. McConnell.Glnet,- 1974).; Thus, a woman in a position of autl.ority is likely 

to be evaluated negatively if she uses the speecl/ pattem^she has learned 
, as a won.an.. If she adopts mkle speech patterns,, however, she is likely 
to be' seen as overly pushy, aggressive and unfeltdnine.; .This is clearly .V 
a double bind situation. (It should be noted tfhat the feminine speech 
•patterns could •altematel? be interpreted as indicating' not emotionality 
but expressiveness and hot deference- but a desire to encourage response. ) ■ 
Feminine-nbnverbal style. also places wome-h.in.the same dilemma. 

-Irene Hanlon Frieze andShiela J. Ramsey. (1976) point out that nonverbal 

behavior which communicates low status and submission also signifies. 
. femininity (lowering of the eyes, sfmilipg. etc.). ^^en worr^^n 3x2,ibit . 
m such behavior in groups, are they being followers o^ just >eing feminine? 
If they-^were to imitate nonverbal behavior associated with masculinity 
■ and leadership', it is unlikely that they would' receiv4 the same responses 
- as nefh (J^r • 

. • Leadership Effectiveness 

,^e importance of perceived power or status on lealfr effectiveness 
demonstrated by R6sa^,9th ICantor's study of the corporate hierarchy 
(1978) . She found that a person perceiv;d as powerful in trie organizatior 



ohly had to ejtpxeJs an interest in something being done and it was auto- 
itatically executed by^ne of his staff. Those perceived as lower in power 
and status had to resort to more coercive means to accomplish. less ^and 
as a consequence were seen as less effective leaders. ^ There are few 
in the corporate -hierarchy, so that they stand 6ut as females and, thus, 
are seen a^ lower in statu3v and conpetence than mfen until proven, othe;r- , 

« 

wise. Obviously, they are more likely "to find themselves in the later 
position than the former. A vicious cycle is perpetuated? vrarnen aren't 
expected to lead effectively, sb" their changes of doing so_ are limited 
and the stereotype? concerning female leadership are perpetuated. - . 

Task Pe rformance . \ ' 

The. data on^ level of perforr^nce and '"leader like a^ivity" for men 
and women ^isame-'and miied sex groups vary widely from test situation to 
test situatioilT^ Lockheed And Hall (197.6) conducted two separate studUs of' 
student teachers and high School students in small problem solving groups- - 
They found that men and women in same sex groups.^ were equally active Verbally 
and task oriented, but in mixed sex groups, women were less active.- jif,, however 
a female subject had previous experience in a same sex group, the nunjber of 
tasH-t^riented acts she initiated in the mixed sex group was sighific^tly 
in'creasedr^^ th'is context, females were most likely to occupy the numb^^^ 
two position in the leadership hierarchy. The importance of these, findings, X 
along with those of Eckilson aJ^d^Jiley (1976) on achieved vs. ascribed female 
leadersMP' indicate that the effects of gender status can be/minimized if 
information is^provided that indicates women are competent to lead and that 
leadership behavior is le'gitimate for them in this context. . 



• • > Sex <: onposition of Groups . . 

• Svibstantiai evidence indicates that varying , thp 'numbers of men and 
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women in a group (indel)endent of varbal interaction) can affect sex role 

* " ■ - --'\ ' , '\M 

awarbness and behavior' ^toward ?[iore->r less genda^ Vtereotypi^l respqnses^ 

Diane Rjible and E. Troy Iliggips \\^ie) Reviewed t^e« literature on self 

reports, of identification v;ith masculine and feminineX traits. They conclude 

tha€ being in the' minority' in. a*<jroup is likely to heighten sex. rolo awareness. 

\ " ' ^ 

This awarcnes^s may increase the number of opposite sex stexeotypxc traits 
r^rted if the individual regards androgyny, as a desiraWe goal, but may 
increase sanje sex stereotypic identification if pola^zed feitdiffty or mas- 
culinity is regarded as more desirable, llhile research by Sandra Bem (197-S) 
indicates that the majority of people surveyed identify, thengslves as primarily 
androgynous, the situation of the lone female or the^lo.-^e male "in an oppos^lte 

sex group may bring out gender role stereotypic behavior' (C^rol Wolman & Ha^ 

* r • * ^ 

Frank/ 1975; Ruble & Higgins, 197G) • . 

Yerby Investigated the influence of sex- role at.titudes, group composition 
and' task on female leadership- She found a significant interaction betweenl 
group members' attitudes to\;ard femalB leadersJiip and sex composition of the 



gtoup in determining group member satisf action^ith female leaders. She 
found that women v;ere rated as most highly effective in. balanced se^ groups 



whose members had ^positive attitudes toward female leaders^ ^^^Cjius; attitudes, 
rancerning gender stereotypes, as well '"as tlie mere presence of various numbers 
' of males and females may* significantly alter the impact of gender as a diffuse 
Status characteristic on the responses of group members -to female leadership'. 
In summarizing my posi/tion^^ it is* clear that What we call leadership 

• is comprised of a complex of behaviors dependent on the interaction of group* 

• * ^' . - ■ 

' members, varying ovet.time and likely to be distributed among merfibers as well 

ERiC / • 10 - ^ 



1 • 

as to^held e:lclusively i^one member: Since current models of leader- 
ship ha\4 been based- on -greater Vxperience^ith nale subjects, thei;e is a 
tendeDcV to favor those leadership behaviors which are more characteristic, 
of the inasculine gender role (Zellman - ' 1976). The ^gnificance of this . ♦ ^ 
tendency' is that it reflects ukderlyijng cultur-al values aod'dif fer^ential , 
behavior norms' for tren and women which affect our fundamental " concepts con- 
-ceraing le^adership including who ican 'lead, who' sh<?uld be studied, what is 
studiBd and thfe interpretation of what is found. ' The doma'ins of research . 

onvtask or problem solving groups have been tlie.male military, -business nanjige- 

l ■ • ■ ■ , ■ ■ • . -7 . 

ment and the laboratory. . * , ' 

To neglect the experience of women in groups. is %o limit our knowledge 

of how groups- operate and hoV? leadership might functioh. In studyi-ng * 

♦ / ' ' ' ' ' ' 

leadership in task oriented o*r ^problem solV^ncJ groups, it 'might be parti- 

cularly valuable tto look- at radical femnist groups -because they are con- 
sciously experimenting with alternatives to a hierarchical leadership structure 
in small groups. They rotate -leadership^in an effort to develop the 
capabilrties and -skills o'f all nembers" and to draw fully from their experiences. 
They ajre comndtted to achieving. equality hy equitable means. A hierarchical 
group structure would be antithetical"* to thi^ principle. They also believe 

' that.hy maximizing the competency of all nehbers, the group will bd more 
effectivfe, .^productive and less vulnerable to dissolution by the. loss of 

■ any -one /member (Paula Costs Eastman, 1973)". ) ' ^ ' 

There' is some evidence to indicate that rotating leadership may De . , 

'Characteristic of female groups.. EJizabetfTAries (1976> found that groups- . 
of all' women tended to-sW. ft' leadership over time rather than establish a 
fixed dominance hier^chy\s men did in i/l male groups'.* There is additional- 
evidence from' the literature, on sex differences in coalition fonpation. 
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XO support this notion (Shaw, 1971) but' much ino^ research on female groups - ^ - 

ne^eds • to be done before any conclusions can be drai^h'. The evidence presented* 

- ■ ' • ■ > " * • • 

indicates thit obser:ved differences in behavior ii^y reflect differences in 

diffusa status r^he^ than ^ any pfefeVehce for typcjs of leadership activi^i^ 

Since women and men do not appear to have an equal numbetf and. kind of cl^oices ^ 

.available to them,^ we can not now difaw any "inclusions ^abQut preferences for > 

. . • " . • * 

what have been identified- as leadership activities.' We do nof know if 

. ^ y- - ■ . ; ■ " • . ■ . . .. 

women are more .co-operative in .groups ^d appear more interested irt a fair ^ 

'x>utconj6 than winning out of necessity or choice (Shaw, 1971).-,-> 

~ Michael S.' Olmsted and A. Paul Hare (1978) discuss ^.-eadership in, terms 
Of a variety of ^ol.es within d p'aradi-gm of group dimensions which takes into^ 
account external "cultural and 'social.-f actors, as they i'mpact on small groups. - 
«iis model indicat^":^ firuitful approach to fiarther ^udy. Rather than 
isolating leadership as Jan. itad*pei^ent phenomanJ', we might- wor^ on cpn&truct- 
ing modeAe of interlH^n-inclusive qf ^a& many facers as possible thac -affect 
individual and group peijfonnance.- w4 should also be aware that-eKese faptoPS , 
are likeiy to change over time a3 sQc^al v^ues and, norms, of behavior change. 

■Much more work needs to baf done with all^fenia2^gr\j«JS>.An addition to 
experimenting with contexts /that jtdnimize the impact of gende'6 role expectations 
"We might begin by. looking at the similarities in" the behavior Vfaie and ;. 
female followers (Patricia Ann ^n^ck^ ^ 1977) contrasted .with theVoraron 
behavior of female and male leaders, Vhi-lfe keeping ^n ihind tliat dn any r?!Ais,tic 
iett'ing there is much ambiguity (Cohen - s.March/l974>'. What are t^ie neCftSsary.- 
qualiti^ of human leadership' and how do they va^ fr?7^D conte:^ to context? . 
•How" are external cultural normf' arid' values differentiallty reinforced and. acted ^ 
*1^n In varying situations? Is' the preference for anJWgyny reported by, 
-Wm-a reflection .qf current. social treJ^s indicating, how i>eOple ideally se*. 
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themselves and' how much does this reported preference affect human behavior 
4n smiill groups. These are- some of the questions that need to be asked in t 
\noving. toward truly^^uman jfaradigiis of small group behavior. . The ultimate, 
goal, of .feminist scholarship is not to remain isolated as women's studies, 
but to redefine the mainstream to be inclusive of the ;experiences of women. 
^ 'Every theory and paradigm of human behavior should b&- re-examined in terms of 
rang? of convenience." That' is what does it explain and what does it fail to 
'^encdnpass? As a fei^nist in'the field of interpersonal communication., I am 
^ nbt interested in just applying traditional coimnunica^on theory and research 
• techniques to women, but in including the experiences' of women in the 
formulation of communication theory and research practices. 
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